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chocolate, brown or blue leafage, slightly used. This is supposed 
to be the Gombron ware. 

" C. Wares frequently of fine paste, and highly baked to semi- 
transparency : the ground white ; decoration of plants and animals, 
sometimes after the Chinese, in bright cobalt blue, the outlines 
frequently drawn in manganese ; some pieces with reliefs and imi- 
tation Chinese marks also occur ; this variety is perhaps more recent 
than the others." 

This description may apply rather to a sort of semi or imperfect 
porcelain of Persian manufacture, as to the reality of which there 
has been and is much doubt, rather than to the peculiar class of 
faie7tce of which we have been writing. 

As to the porcelain or liard faience of Persia, here and there 
are to be met with singular examples, which, because of a peculiar 
style of painting, combined with a certain coarseness or imperfect- 
ness of paste, have usually been relegated to the less dexterous 
potters of Persia. That pottery has been made in Persia, far back 
in the dimness of the Dark Ages, there seems to be no doubt ; 
just what it was remains a doubt, because even then a sort of com- 
merce, probably by sea and land, existed with China, and thence 
came porcelains of various qualities and many designs. We are 
apt to believe that, until our day, there were few " cakes and ale " 
— little art, or only coarse fabrics ; whereas fine and admirable 
work of many sorts, and especially in porcelain and pottery, had 
reached perfection before our European or Western civilisation 
began. Out of China came porcelain to Persia ; out of Persia and 
Phoenicia came pottery to us. 

Of the Persian porcelain, or hard pottery, a single example is to 
be seen in Mr. Avery's collection, now in the Museum of Art at 
New York. It was bought at the Vienna Exhibition from Prince 
Ehtezades-Saltenet, uncle to the Shah of Persia, and we may 
suppose it, therefore, to have about it the true flavour of genuine- 
ness. It is a bowl of rather coarse ware, approaching to the 
hardness, if not the translucency, of porcelain ; it is painted with 
blue of a common colour, and with a not very interesting design ; 
and is valuable as an example of the probable work of Persian 
potters. 

But there exist many pieces of pottery besides these, which have 
usually been called Persian because of their peculiarities of design 
and of colouring. Some of these approach closely to the work 
already designated as Rhodian or Damascene. In the upper plate 



from Mr. Prime's collection is shown one of these, which the owner 
is inclined to believe may be Persian and not Rhodian. So also 
the ^2Sxi\.^di faience ^%g, obtained by him from a lamp in a mosque 
of the Holy Land. The face and the colouring do certainly im- 
press one with a Persian faith, though it may not be easy to explain 
the reason why. 

In my possession is a sweetmeat-pot covered with an "engobe" 
or " slip," upon which are boldly painted in colours flowers and 
leaves ; these last are peculiar in shape, and are by some believed 
to be Persian work— I doubt it, but it is possible. 

We have a few words to say of the Persian or Arabic TiLES. 
These have been found inlaid upon the walls of mosques and pa- 
laces and tombs in Damascus, in Cairo, in Ispahan. As far back as 
the palmy days of Babylon and Assyria, these enamelled or glazed 
bricks or tiles were used to decorate the walls of their buildings ; 
and that is about all we know. These bricks remain ; for, of all the 
works of man, the brick is seemingly imperishable. 

It is also certain that upon some of these bricks or tiles is found . 
a glaze or enamel made with the use of tin ; so that what is now 
called stanniferous enamel was known at that early day, and long 
before it was used in Italy by Luca della Robbia, who at one time 
was supposed to have invented it for his own use. 

The example here given (Fig. 5) is a very beautiful plaque, made 
up of many pieces, and is remarkable for the splendour of its 
colour, rather than for any perfectness of design. It is interesting, 
however, as showing the dresses of the cavaliers of the Persian 
court. 

In the walls of Damascus, of Jerusalem, and of Cairo, these tiles 
were imbedded for ornamental and decorative purposes, and from 
them they have been gathered by those good people called " col- 
lectors." In Fig. 4 is an engraving of one in Mr. Prime's collec- 
tion, which gives simply the lines, but wholly fails to give the magic 
and mystery of colour which endue it with beauty. This cannot 
be described, nor can it be pictured ; the combinations of blues 
are too subtile for the palette of the painter ; they have been subli- 
mated in the fiery heats of the furnace. 

A few of these tiles are in the possession of Mr. Prime and of 
Mr. Wales ; and a very fine collection is now in the house of Mr. 
Leighton, of London, of which I have spoken. He has had them 
imbedded in the walls of his halls, which they tinge with their 
peculiar and pensive light. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 




HESTER PRYNNE AND PEARL. 

(Frontispiece.) 

George H. Boughton, N.A., Pinxt. William E. Marshall, Sculp. 

HE subject of Mr. Boughton's picture of * Hester 
Prynne and Pearl,' representing them on their 
way to Governor Bellingham's, which belongs 
to the collection of R. M. Olyphant, Esq., of 
New York, is drawn from Hawthorne's well- 
known story of "The Scarlet Letter," and as a 
composition it shows taste, thought, and study. 
The unfortunate heroine Hester is represented passing along the 
village-street accompanied by her child and shunned by the people. 
The old woman at the cottage-gate hobbles into the dooryard 
pushing her maiden daughter before her, as if fearful of contami- 
nation from contact with the gentle-faced Hester; the carpenter 
stops his work as his eyes follow her retreating form ; and even 
the little children pause in their play to look at the outcast. Little 
Pearl, the child who clings to Hester's arm, looks around appeal- 
ingly as if wondering why they are shunned by the villagers. 
There is an expression of dramatic power in this picture which 
has been rarely equalled in Art during recent years. The interest 
is concentrated in the unfortunate Hester and her child, and all 
the other figures and objects are subordinate to this group. She 
bears the sign of her sin upon her breast, but the face is not 
brazen, nor scowling, notwithstanding the cruel glances which 



greet her. presence and embitter her life. She is quiet and resigned 
in her humiliation and bears her cross with patience. This picture 
was painted, we believe, shortly after Mr. Boughton went to live in 
London, and in the graceful figure of Hester, and in the sense of 
motion in her stately walk, we see the same ideal which he has so 
often introduced in his later pictures ; but it is no less interesting 
from this repetition, as it is always inflamed by some new and 
loveable motive. The sentiment of Boughton's canvases is 
always elevated, and there is a pathos about them, as illustrated 
in this story of * Hester Prynne,' as well as a quaintness, which 
appeals at once to the heart. Mr. Boughton went to Europe in 
1858, and, after studying in Paris under the influence of Edouard. 
Frere for a time, settled permanently in London in 1861. 



THE FIRST HOPE. 
C. F. Jalabert, Painter. G. Bertinot, Engraver. 

The works of the old painters, their Madonnas, Holy Families, 
and somewhat kindred subjects, occasionally find imitators among 
modern Continental artists. It requires no great stretch of ima- 
gination to believe that M. Jalabert (a popular French artist and a 
pupil of Paul Delaroche) had been studying some old representa- 
tion of the Virgin and Child, or at least had it in his thoughts, 
when he applied himself to the composition of * The First Hope.' 
This picture, seen among a number of works of the old masters 
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on similar subjects, would not strike one as being out of place but 
for the mere accessories and the costume of the mother. She has 
been watching her infant— a fine chubby fellow, by-the-way — asleep 
in its cradle ; he has just awoke, and his mother, laying aside the 
needlework on which she was engaged, lifts her darling out of its 
warm nest to caress him. Her countenance, seen in profile, is 
remarkably sweet in expression, and quite as suggestive of holiness 
and purity as those of half the Madonnas we have seen on canvas 
from the pencils of the old Italian masters : it is thoughtful and 
pensive too, as well as sweet, and thus also the figure would well 
personate the Holy Mother. There is fine modelling in the well- 
rounded limbs of the boy, who strikingly reminds one of the repre- 
sentations of the Infant Jesus by Raffaelle, Guido, and other artists 
of about their time. 

THE CARD-PLAYERS. 



J. L. Meissonier, Painter. 



L. J. Rajan, Engraver. 



- It is said of Nature, remarks a French writer, *' Maxime miranda 
in minimis," and it is a truism which may especially be applied to 
the works of M. Meissonier; for whatever space he covers in any 
picture-gallery the place so occupied is large with respect to the 
Art that fills it. It is impossible to examine any one of his micro- 
scopic compositions without acknowledging the truth of what the 
painter's countryman says of him. For more than forty years (his 
earliest pictures in the style which has given him the very high 
reputation which he nov/ has were exhibited so far back as 1836, 



when he was about twenty-five years old), almost every year has 
added to the store of pictorial wealth from his pencil which has 
been scattered through the chief picture-galleries of Europe and 
America. 

On two recent occasions we have introduced into our pages 
engravings from Meissonier's single figures. A more important 
subject, inasmuch as it contains a number of figures, is now intro- 
duced. The dramatis pe7'soncB are a group of soldiers, who, by 
their picturesque costume, might serve to represent the civic guard 
of the seventeenth century ; they are evidently not the ordinary 
troops of any government, neither is it a common guardhouse in 
which they have assembled to play ; there is too much richness of 
architecture and too much suggestive of wealth in the furniture, 
&c. (though it is not quite clear what one is to understand by the 
rather indefinite background on the left), to allow us to suppose that 
these military gamblers are in their usual quarters ; they seem 
rather to have taken possession of some old chateau, and are 
making themselves perfectly at home, in it; one of the men has 
flung himself on a bench, in the background to the right, and is 
apparently sleeping soundly. 

How favourably in such a subject as this does the French artist 
appear when contrasted with some of the old Dutch painters, as 
Teniers, Ostade, and others, who have treated similar scenes ! 
What a refinement is there in the former ; what coarseness, if not 
vulgarity, in the works of the latter ! We do not say it is always 
so, but where it is otherwise it must be noted as an exception, and 
not the rule. 



THE PARIS SALON OF 1877. 




ilT is impossible to deny the fact that the Salon of 
this year is, in many respects, a disappointing 
exhibition. Our expectations probably were raised 
too high. Too much was said beforehand re- 
specting the coming display. We were promised 
a series of works of remarkable merit, prepared 
for the Universal Exhibition of next spring. But 
the project of such a preliminary exposition seems to have been 
abandoned, and certain exceptional works which were widely talked 
of and even described beforehand do not appear in the catalogue. 
Such, for instance, is the group of statuary by Gerome. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the jury of admission has dis- 
played an unusual severity, the number of works exhibited this 
year is greater than ever before, comprising 4,616 pieces, of which 
2,192 are paintings in oil. Many of the celebrated masters of 
the day are represented, some by large and important works ; 
yet the impression, on the whole, is one of mediocrity. This 
effect probably is due to the fact that but little new talent has 
been manifested in contrast with last year, w^hen many works of 
great promise by young artists were shown, and notably the splen- 
did ' Nero and Locusta ' of M. Sylvestre, which caused that young 
painter to be enthusiastically hailed as winner of the Prix die Salon 
before the doors of the Palais d' Industrie were thrown open to the 
general public. 

Among the prominent artists of the day who have contributed 
to the present Salon, M. Bouguereau probably shows to the best 
advantage, the two fine paintings signed with his name being re- 
plete with the best and most characteristic qualities of his exqui- 
sitely refined and poetic talent. His * Vierge Consolatrice ' unfolds 
for us a third phase in that Divine motherhood, of which he showed 
us the two earlier ones in the Salons of i875-'76. In the first the 
sentiment was that of crowned maternity, calm and reposeful in 
blissful content ; in the * Pieti ' of last year we beheld the anguish 
of maternal bereavement ; in the present work we are brought face 
to face with the angel of consolation and resignation. Like the 
Virgin of 1875, the Holy Mother is seated in an antique chair of 
Byzantine workmanship. Behind her head, encircled with its mys- 
tic halo, glows a rich gold-grounded mosaic, while the front of the 



chair is in white marble, sculptured with sprays of lilies. At the 
Virgin's feet, with roses scattered round his tiny form, lies the 
corpse of a baby-boy, while across her knees, in an attitude of de- 
spairing supplication, the bereaved mother has fallen, her locked 
and outstretched arms eloquent of an anguish too deep for words. 
The Virgin lifts her hands to heaven, while her sad, sweet face is 
turned towards the spectator with a depth of tenderness and sym- 
pathy amid its calmness that impresses the gazer like a visible 
prayer. Her countenance, with its dusk-enshadowed eyes, is that 
of one that has learned perfect resignation through extreme of woe, 
and her expression seems to say, " Lo ! I can console, for I, too, 
have suffered." She wears the traditional blue and crimson dra- 
peries, but the hues are so dark as to approach to black, and only 
the contact with the mourning robe of the bereaved mother shows 
that her mantle is of the duskiest blue, and not itself actually 
black. Nothing can be imagined more exquisite in execution than 
are all the details of this fine work, the upraised hands of the Vir- 
gin and the form of the dead infant in particular being most mar- 
vellously painted. M. Bouguereau's other contribution this year 
is entitled * Youth and Love.' It represents a nude and graceful 
nymph, bearing Cupid upon her shoulders. The delicate outlines 
of her slender form, revealed against a floating fold of azure dra- 
pery, betray her extreme youth. With a gesture full of grace and 
charm the little god draws back her head to kiss her, his golden 
baby-head contrasting with her girlish features and dark, loosened 
tresses. A woodland scene forms the background for this lovely 
group, delicate, pure, and poetic as a spring flower. The execu- 
tion of this work, as an artist remarked to me while gazing at it, is 
** despairingly perfect." 

The ' Portrait of M. Alexandre Dumas,' by M. Meissonier, is one 
of the sensation-pictures of the year. Several seasons have passed 
since the king of French Art has sent anything to the Saloji, but, 
now that he has decided to exhibit at last, we do not think that his 
choice of a representative work has been a happy one. This por- 
trait of the famous dramatist, though displaying many of his great 
qualities, does not display them at their best. The correctness 
is alloyed with coldness, there is a lack of strength, of individuality, 
about this personage; it is the Dumas of a photograph, not the 
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